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America" although its wide use in the temperate regions of North 
America is well known and explicitly noted in the text. Again, on 
page 40 it is stated that the double paddle was used only by the 
Eskimo, whereas its use on the Calif ornian coast from San Francisco 
Bay southwards is well attested. On the same page also it is said that 
the "only boat built up of planks was that of the now extinct Santa 
Barbara of California," although the existence of a similar boat on the 
southern Chilean coast has been frequently described. Lastly, on 
page 203, the Charrua are located in the Chaco, whereas their actual 
habitat (as indicated on the linguistic map on page 312 and the 
tribal map in fig. 82) was in Uruguay. 

These occasional oversights are, however, of little moment in the 
face of the conspicuous ability with which Dr. Wissler has treated a 
very large and very complicated problem, resulting in a volume which 
is quite indispensable for anyone who wishes to get a clear under- 
standing of the culture and history of the peoples of the New World. 

Roland B. Dixon 

OCEANIA 

The Fomander Collection of Hawaiian Antiquities and Folklore. 
Edited by Thomas Thrum. Bishop Museum: Honolulu, 1916- 
1919. (Memoirs in Polynesian Ethnology and Natural History, 
vols, iv, v, VI.) 

This Collection, published in text and translation, is by far the 
most valuable contribution made to Polynesian ethnology and folk- 
lore since Kramer's Samoan monograph, and almost the only publica- 
tion in Hawaiian folk-lore for which the native text is also available. 
Its editor, Mr. Thomas Thrum of Honolulu, although not a trained 
ethnologist, has devoted himself during a life-long residence in Hawaii 
to acquiring a thorough and accurate knowledge of the language and 
customs of the native Hawaiians, and has done much toward preserv- 
ing their traditions. 

Judge Fomander, the original collector of the tales, was born and 
educated in Sweden, the son of a clergyman, and first came to Hawaii 
in a whaling-ship in 1838. From this time until his death, in 1887, he 
interested himself with untiring energy in the problems of Polynesian 
race-tradition and affinities. Liked and respected by both foreigner 
and native, he married into a chief's family, occupied several govern- 
ment positions, and was appointed Circuit Judge of the island of Maui 
under the Hawaiian monarchy. In 1877 he could justly claim for 
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himself as equipment for his Hawaiian studies — "Thirty-four years 
residence in the Hawaiian group, nineteen years position in various 
offices under the Government; a thorough local and personal knowl- 
edge of every island of the group, acquired during numerous jour- 
neys," and added to this, "a thorough knowledge of the language." 
Of his methods as a collector he himself writes, 

I employed two, sometimes three, intelligent and educated Hawaiians to 
travel over the entire group and collect and transcribe, from the lips of the 
old natives, all the legends, chants, prayers, etc., bearing upon the ancient 
history, cults and customs of the people, that they possibly could get hold of. 
This continued for nearly three years; . . . during my many journeys from 
one end of the group to the other, I never omitted an opportunity in my 
intercourse with the old and intelligent natives to remove a doublt or verify a 
fact bearing upon the work I had in hand. 

As a result of his investigation appeared his well-known Account of 
the Polynesian Race, its Origin and Migrations, and the Ancient 
History of the Hawaiian People to the time of Kamehameha I (late 18th 
century), published in London in three volumes, 1878-85. For- 
nander's original texts, however, remained in manuscript until their 
present incorporation by the Museum authorities into the present 
volume. 

The first volume of the series and all but the last number of the 
second — which contains a useful set of compositions upon Hawaiian 
legends and customs prepared in Hawaiian text by able students of the 
Lahainaluna seminary of the last generation — is occupied by the 
Fornander texts. They include, besides a group of chants describing 
the formation of the islands and their early settling from "Kahiki," 
some forty hero-tales, romances, ghost stories, and anecdotes varying 
in length from a few lines to fifty pages, in some cases with more than 
one variant. Many contain important specimens of ancient chants 
and songs with a context describing the occasion of their composition. 
A large number of the tales are entirely new to those familiar with 
Hawaiian legends already in print. 

The third volume holds, besides important papers by Hawaiian 
scholars upon religious ceremonial and sorcery from the collection of 
Prof. W. D. Alexander, Judge Fornander's collected genealogies and 
explanatory data. In the last number of this third volume appears 
also the admirable collection of Hawaiian chants brought together by 
Judge Lorrin Andrews, compiler of the Hawaiian dictionary, and 
includes Andrews's own translation of the famous Haui ka Lani, 
supposed to date from the 18th century, in praise of Kamahameha I, 
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here for the first time extended to the 809 lines of its full rendering. 
Each volume is supplied with an excellent index and all in all the 
edition is admirably adapted to the needs of students of Polynesian 
folk-lore and ethnology. 

Judge Fornander believed in the kinship of Polynesian culture 
with that of India. He treated the Hawaiian genealogies and stories 
which he collected as of direct historical value without perhaps allow- 
ing for their possibly purely artistic interest. This their epical char- 
acter rendered possible. It is a convention of Hawaiian story to 
begin a narrative with the names of the parents of hero or heroine and 
of his place of birth. Generally the name of the ruling chief appears in 
the story, and anecdotes explaining a local place-name are very often 
inserted. Whatever is fantastic or exceptional in the tales appears 
natural from the standpoint of native belief in the supernatural. 
The story itself proceeds in much the same epic vein as old Scandina- 
vian saga, in some cases with equally bitter realism. It lacks the fairy- 
tale element and there are no animal fables. The constant passing of 
inanimate, animal, and human forms one into another is the natural 
result of the Polynesian animistic belief in the god-informing nature 
of the material universe. A certain number of the stories deal with 
adventures with spirits who occupy the islands and must be driven 
out before the present race takes possession — stories of cannibalism, of 
culture gifts and of practical joking which must not be regarded as 
significant of the actual settling of the group. Indeed, although a 
few tales extend the cosmographical fancy into the heavens, the large 
majority, even those which are common to other Polynesian groups, 
are definitely located within the Hawaiian group. A few tell of migra- 
tion and of voyages to other lands. In such legends sorcery is common 
and women play a considerable part or even form the central figures. 

Fornander asserts that the style of Hawaiian story-telling became 
fixed during that brilliant period of court life which arose some two 
or three hundred years ago when each island was dominated by a 
single ruling chief and the arts cultivated by the nobility attained 
their highest development under the competitive leadership of the 
Keawes on Hawaii, the Kakaalaneos of Maui, the Kukuihewas of 
Oahu, and the Kawelos of Kauai. In many of the stories, mention is 
made of one or another of these as ruling chief; other older tales For- 
nander thinks have been corrupted into conformity with the fixed 
standards of this period. At this time the art of riddling, referred to 
directly in several tales of competitive word-play, became crystallized 
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into those artificial forms which have left the whole question of 
Hawaiian poetic composition so hopelessly obscure. Eminently 
characteristic of this period, too, is the importance attached to the 
fortunes of the chief's counselor, as in the stories of Pakaa and his 
son, the counselor probably having played a large part in the preser- 
vation of such courtly repositories of wit and learning. As in all folk 
art, interesting turns of style occur — not only the same adventure 
ascribed to various heroes, but phrases carried word for word into 
identical situations. The chief constantly appears with "a large 
canoe, small canoe; large men, small men; a red canoe, red sails, red 
bailing cup, red cords, a red man"; and at his beauty "the woods, the 
house rejoiced, as also the ants, the roaches and creeping things." 

Superficially the collection shows no marked likeness with others 
from Polynesia. Although the great Maori heroes Raka and Hema 
are known to the Hawaiian genealogists, their stories are not pre- 
served here as part of the popular epic. There are few exploits with 
cannibals, and the Maui stories, so conspicuous a part of Maori 
folk-tale, though known in Hawaii do not appear in this collection. 
A few curious coincidences appear between Maori and Hawaiian 
story — White's tale of Pare and Wkitu which is printed here as well as 
in Thrum's collection, under the name of Hiku and Kawelo, Grey's 
Maiden of Roturua, several versions of which, never printed in text, 
are current on Kauai. With Samoa, the only other Polynesian group 
for which a considerable body of folk-tale has been made accessible 
for comparison, there seems to be less direct relation. Hawaiian 
folk- tale is more realistic; there is more interest in character and in 
human situation, fewer ascents to the heavens and episodes under 
seas. On the other hand, Hawaiian poetry has not the simple story- 
telling quality of Samoan chants and balladry. 

With romantic themes familiar to our own folk-lore, these 
Hawaiian legends are not without close parallels. In the famous 
legend of Aukelenuiakea, the hero is thrown into a well by his jealous 
brothers, emerges endowed with talismans of power, encounters 
traps set for him at the entrance to the house of a supernatural prin- 
cess who becomes his wife, who instructs him in magic (teaching him 
to cut her up and then putting herself together again like the helpful 
lady in "Fair Brown and Trembling"), and after he has encountered 
and slain a giant bird, sends him to seek the water of life at the bottom 
of a well on the other side of the moon. In another tale, the coward 
wins all the honors of battle while the hero, pretending sluggishness, 
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performs in secret prodigies of valor and is recognized only by a chance 
wound and the trophies he has borne away. In the cycle of the 
master-thief, Iwa — who "stole while he was yet in his mother's womb" 
— performs the task of detaching from the temple a certain two- 
headed axe which hangs in the middle of a cord the ends of which are 
held by two old women. 

The prodigious nomenclature of Hawaiian tales, together with the 
extreme literalness of the translation, makes the stories far from easy 
reading. A single index for the three volumes would have been a help 
to students. But altogether, these three volumes contain an invalu- 
able contribution to Hawaiian lore, and students of Polynesian cul- 
ture must feel themselves deeply indebted to the trustees of the Bishop 
Museum for rendering it accessible to them. They may also hope 
that the generous activities of the Museum authorities will not stop 
here. The very remarkable "Song of Creation," once printed in text 
by Kalakaua, is now impossible to obtain and its translation by Queen 
Liliuokalani very difficult of access. The song deserves a careful and 
critical re-examination before its obscurities reduce it to a mere curi- 
osity of language. Many old legends have appeared in text in the 
pages of local newspapers, which have never been turned into English 
and whose texts are themselves in danger of being lost. The tale of 
Kalapana, the full text of the Pele legend, as it is still told in Hawaii, 
are perhaps escaping preservation because of their vulgarity, but 
other legends equally valuable and without this feature are likewise 
ignored. Besides these famous tales of the past, there are in every 
district a number of local legends current and known to the more 
intelligent old-timer. There are place-names to be preserved to which 
old anecdotes still cling. The music of songs recorded within the 
Hawaiian text is unknown to any collection. For the preservation of 
all these things, it is perhaps necessary that a second Fornander should 
arise, no less disinterested and enthusiastic in his labor of love, no 
less gifted for the task, and no less strong in his conviction of the value 
of preserving in its native purity and wit the lore of a vanished but not 
forgotten past. 

Martha Warren Beck with 



